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Wolfert, Ira. An Act of Love. Simon and Schuster. 
Dec. 10, 1948. 577p. $3.95. 


‘So Harry, too, had performed an act of love. He had 
sone beyond the fears of animal life and its closed circle 
movement for survival, survival for movement, and 
had taken his place beside the man who had chosen to 
die so that another might Jive. And when he had done 
9, the knowledge of love had come to him. His fears 
had ended and he had the wisdom the human mind 
enjoys when it is not bedeviled by fear.” 


That paragraph is the essence distilled of the novel. It 
lls the growth from ruttish brute to human wisdom 
through emotional conflict caused by fear. It tells too, 
that the secret of growth in man is the same as the 
secret of the seed falling into the ground and dying before 
itcan bear fruit. The story of Harry, shipwrecked pilot 
af a scout plane from the cruiser, Minot, trying to realize 
the meaning of his life in terms of the world and men 
and things around him, is also the story of man finding 
the self he seeks by the repudiation of selfishness. Man 
realizes the ego only after he has dared to renounce 
e¢goism. 


Harry’s mental odyssey blending in with torpedoeing of 
the Minot, his sickness, coma, physical cure and psychic 
readjustment, takes him to a native village somewhere in 
the South Pacific Islands. From there his life weaves in 
with the pattern of the Andersens, father, mother, and 
daughter, white landowners in the hinterlands of the 
island. Finally, he joins up with an American invasion 
group attacking the Jans who hold the more habitable 
part of the territory. 


Each of the three phases represent a progressive step in 
the evolution of his self-awareness. With the natives, 
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friendly as they are, existence is his sole preoccupation. 
With the Andersens, the existence of others like himself 
bcomes integrated with his own. He begins to work, to 
help around the place after a Jap patrol has stripped 
Andrew Andersen of his native workers. When the 
news of the invaders erupts in his mind with the problem 
of whether he shall join them or not, Harry begins to 
see, vaguely at first, then with more and more clarity, 
the transcendent value of a cause. Not that any flag- 
waving wins him, but the fact that the cause is, in reality, 
the transcendent value of the individual—himself and all 
the others. 


Power leaps and beats through Ira Wolfert’s writing. The 
wreck of the Minot, the advance through the jungle, the 
crash and the clatter of guns spaced by the tensed silence 
of anguished waiting, the tautened nerves, the humor and 
the hysteria, force their way into the five senses because 
they are so terribly authentic. Characters are people. 
Andrew Andersen stubbornly holding to his land and to 
his wife; Deborah, the extrovert wife, trying to repair her 
own frustration through the life of her daughter; Julia, 
nubile and virginal, hiding her sense of defeat in irra- 
tional actions. The major, the sergeant, the native chief, 
the Jap officer, miss falling into the category of “types” 
simply because their motivation is so real. It is this 
quality of motivation that creates the reality of its char- 
acters, that gives to An Act of Love the marrow and the 
sinews of its strength. 


Yet in that very strength lies the source of the novel’s 
greatest weakness. The intense concentration on the 
psychological approach casts the shadow of the psychia- 
trist’s couch so strongly upon the story that it barely avoids 
the artificial note. The psychiatric symbol of the “cave” 
as refuge or retreat from reality, as representing security 
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and escape from responsibility, comes into play a little 
too frequently to be casually artistic. And when the same 
method is applied to all the characters in the same way, 
they lose something of the fluidity of action that should 
be theirs. A succession of states rather than an evolving 
continuity is the result. 


Then too, the psychiatric couch seems predetermined to 
be the co-relative of sex. The author falls, as Aldous 
Huxley says all psychological analysts must inevitably 
fall, whatever their intentions happen to be, on the side 
of the immoralists. Three rather drawn-out instances 
complete the picture. Two of these, an erotic dream 
while in coma, and an affair with a native woman and 
her friend, are completely unnecessary and useless to the 
story. The third, Harry’s fearful rejection of Julia when 
she wants to give herself to him, could have been pared 
to the minimum of suggestion rather than the maximum 
of suggestiveness. For this reason, An Act of Love should 
be limited only to the professionally interested in 
literature. 

Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 

West Baden College, 

West Baden, Indiana 


* * * 


Kafka, Franz. The Penal Colony. 
Willa and Edwin Muir). Schocken. 
277p. $3.00. 


Since the writings of Franz Kafka, until recently regarded 
only as an obscure and difficult young Czech who died, 
prematurely perhaps for his talent, long before World 
War II, are mostly caviar for the General, and by no 
means hamburger for the general reading public, it is 
doubtful whether this collection of several short stories, 
a handful of notes and jottings, a few reflections, will 
attain a wide and popular sale. Interest in Kafka has de- 
veloped chiefly through the interest shown in his writings 
by enthusiasts for the presently popular post-war philos- 
ophy called Existentialism, exemplified by the skillful 
showmanship and somewhat perverse negativism (even 
nihilism) of Jean-Paul Sartre. But there is intrinsic in 


(Translated by 
Dec. 6, 1948. 


the writing of Franz Kafka reason for a deeper interest, 
because they reflect so accurately the groping quest of a 
soul, frustrated by a sense of philosophic rootlessness in 
a mechanical materialistic world, for an absolute which 


will endow living with purpose and direction. Kafka pos- 
sessed, or was possessed by, an intense imaginative gift 
which is almost morbid; certainly mortal, in the most 
literal sense of that word. 


Not all of the material included in this somewhat indis- 
criminate collection is worth perusing. But the title story, 
an unrelieved fantasy of cruelty, is significant as a fore- 
cast of the fearful perversity of which the mind of man 
is capable, as was proved by the Nazi and more recently 
by the Soviet, (communazi), concentration camps, and 
annihilation centers. This, and a grotesque tale in the 
spirit of Poe, “Metamorphosis”, telling of the change of a 
wage-slave clerk into a gigantic beetle and of the effect of 
this horrific change on his family, are typical of Kafka. 
Another short story, “Hunger Artist” and the companion 
pieces, “First Sorrow”, “A Little Woman” and “Josephine”, 
have the exotic flavor of pickled herring. There is a sour 
acetic taste and odor to most of the stories; the odor of 
old tenements, redolent of sour sweat, decay, mold and 
rotted grease. It is the odor of the long dead, rather than 
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of death. But oddly, there is, too, a flavor of humanity 
of hope for sanity and salvation. This is what redeem; 
the extraordinary writing of Franz Kafka: the refusal tp 
surrender to despair. 


As an introduction to the writings of an author now much 
in vogue among the “intelligentsia” (particulary of the 
left-of-center) this will be a handy volume. But one 
should hesitate to judge the worth and significance of 
Kafka from this sample alone. And the reader who runs 
is warned that this is not for him; but for the more philo. 
sophical and experienced adult. 


R. F. Grady, S.J., 


University of Scranton 


* * 


von Hildebrand, Dietrich. Transformation in Christ: 
On the Christian Attitude of Mind. Longmans, 
Green. Nov. 30, 1948. 406p. $4.50. 


The Christian’s vocation is the following of Christ. Ortho. 
dox Protestants would agree with us here. But how do 
we, who have become new men in Christ, who have 
received the new life of grace in Baptism, differ from 
good Protestants in our following of Christ? For an 
Orthodox Protestant following Christ means union with 
Him by faith and by will i.e. belief that Christ has saved 
us, acceptance of His moral and ascetical teachings, and 
imitation of His example. For us who are “in Christ” 
it means all that of course, and something more. Dr, 
von Hildebrand elucidates the something more: “This 
new life is not destined merely to repose as a secret in the 
hidden depths of our soul; rather it should work out ina 
transformation of our entire personality.” For our goal 
is not “merely a moral perfection qualitatively identical 
with natural morality, owing its supernatural meaning 
only to a superadditive gift of grace; it is Christ’s super- 
natural wealth of virtue, which in its very quality repre- 
sents something new and distinct from all merely natural 
virtue.” 


With this in mind, and taking for granted the doctrinal 
implications of our life in Christ, Dr. von Hildebrand 
has written a sort of supernatural psychology. His pur- 
pose is to analyze and to describe some of the spiritual 
attitudes which are characteristic of the “new man in 
Christ.” Hence the sub title: On the Christian attitude 
of Mind. That his analysis is profound and most en 
lightening, anyone who takes the trouble (and unfor- 
tunately it is some trouble) to get behind the abstract 
philosophical language and the close reasoning will agree. 
It takes effort at times, e.g. the highly technical discussion 
of Contemplation: but it is well worth the effort. 


Beginning with the attitude of “readiness to change,” the 
first pre-requisite towards our supernatural goal, and the 
permanent basis for continual progress towards that goal, 
Dr. von Hildebrand examines such fundamental attitudes 
as “Contrition, Self-Knowledge, True Consciousness, Sim- 
plicity, Humility,” etc. In each chapter he first describes 
the contrary attitudes or the false conceptions of the 
virtue under discussion. These penetrating analyses will 
be found quite valuable by spiritual directors, and are 
the most readable sections of the book, e.g. the form of 
false consciousness possessed by a person “whose glance 
is always turned back upon his own self, and who is there 
fore incapable of any genuine conforming to the spirit of 
an object. If, for instance, he is listening to some beau- 
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ful music, he at once develops an awareness of his own 
action, and thus loses the possibility of a genuine 


sponse to that beautjful music.” 


The application to 


sur dealings with God in prayer is obvious. 


The spirit of “response-to-value,” so prominent in von 
Hildebrand previous works (cf. “Liturgy and Personal- 


ty’), is perhaps the central idea of this work too. 


For 


value is ultimately not only any “bonum honestum,” 


jut the Summum Bonum-God and Christ. 


The only 


fuitful self-knowledge, for instance and the only true 
glf-knowledge, is that which grows out of man’s “self 


confrontation with God.” 


It is only “in conspectu Dei,” 


in the sight of God, that we can truly know ourselves as 
we are, asking the question “who art Thou and who am 
?” Likewise true simplicity cannot be attained by pursu- 
ing simplicity itself as a goal, but “by striving for a just 
and adequate response to the divine truth,” i.e. by direct- 
ng our whole life towards God, by making God and His 


Will supreme in our lives. 


This is true simplicity. 


One 


upreme point of view governs our lives, and in subordina- 
jon to that point of view all things are judged. And so 
fall the other attitudes, we are constantly warned against 
the psychoanalytic and neurotic preoccupation with self, 
that is so typical of the modern attitute and of modern 
pirituality; and we are constantly urged to turn toward 


God and Christ. 


in the chapter on “True Freedom,” the freedom which 
Christ alone can give us if we give ourselves wholly to 
Him, Dr. von Hildebrand gives a very interesting analysis 
certain common obstacles to freedom. Among these 
we various “egocentric preoccupations,” e.g. the type of 
man who, on every conceivable occasion, feels that his 
rights are threatened; or the type who is always slighted 
ad offended and is always on the look out for slights; 
he hypochondriac who views the world about him pri- 
narily as a source of possible dangers to his health. Here 
10, we find among others, human respect, the inferiority 
somplex, fear, prejudice, the “duty complex,” and habit. 
All these must be dislodged and stripped of their power 
wer us, if we are to lead a life of freedom in God and 


tefore God. 


The pages of this book are evidently the result of years 
f study and of deep experience in the spiritual life. They 
have much in them of wisdom and wise guidance for 


il who seek the way to holiness. 


But they are the 


pages of a philosopher. The reader must be prepared for 


Jnuch preoccupation with abstract ideas and abstract 


thilosophical language, not always crystal clear. This is 


not a book for light devotional reading. 


It is never easy 


rading. The language at times is difficult, almost clumsy. 
tis meant chiefly for intellectuals, and by them it de- 


etves to be read and read carefully. 


In fact, it is rather 


unfair to summarize so inadequately such a profound 


took. 
Philosopher. 


O'Faolain, Sean. 
Oct. 1948. 


This is a collection of fifteen short stories by one of Ire- 


Devin-Adair. 


It is an eminent work of an eminent Christian 


Rev. Thomas P. Gavigan, S.]., 
Jesuit Novitiate, 
Wernersville, Pa. 


* * * 
The Man 


183p. 


Who Invented Sin. 


$2.75. 


land’s foremost modern writers, and it is recommended 
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herewith to all adult readers who appreciate stories of 
men and women one can recognize as real, written with 
insight and humor, and great skill and grace. The fifteen 
stories here gathered into one volume, were selected by 
the author as his choice of his best work in this medium. 
This reviewer would rate the collection as achieving a 
high average of excellence, with eleven excellent, two in- 
differently good, and two (only) weak. Each reader will 
find his or her own favorite among the fifteen, and, pos- 
sibly, will differ with this reviewer on the designation as 
weak of the two named “Passion” and “A Letter”. I 
found the title tale one that remains longest and most 
sharply defined in the memory of its reading. There is a 
wry, tragic humor in it, and a persistent moral. There are 
good reasons for remembering “Teresa”, too. And “The 
Woman Who Married Clark Gable” and “The Fur 
Coat” are extraordinarily good. On the same level of 
excellence are “The Trout”, “Shadows of the Prison 
House”, “Lady Lucifer”, “The Silence of the Valley” and 
“Unholy Living and Half Dying”. 


Worth commenting, it seems to me, is the impression I 
have that only Catholics will be able to savor to the full 
the special flavor that enriches these stories. Yet, I fear 
that some more-than-Catholic readers will prudishly re- 
sent having so keen a scalpel laid to some of the blemishes 
and sores that disfigure the body of the faithful. There 
is truth here, and it is told with charity; and that, in my 
experience, is a rare and precious quality in a writer. I 
can think of no other collection of short stories which 
could be so well adopted and adapted for teaching college 
writing as these fifteen. For they exemplify the best in 
short-story writing: economy of style, sharp and incisive 
choice of detail; simplicity of story-line, and credible char- 
acters of human interest. 
R. F. Grady, S.J., 


University of Scranton 
* * 


Ramuz, C-F. What Is Man? Translation by Gouver- 
neur Paulding. Introduction by Albert Béguin. 


Pantheon. Nov. 15, 1948. 275p. $2.75. 


The introduction of this volume gives a short but inter- 
esting and informing account of the author’s life, best 
known in this country for When the Mountain Fell and 
The End of All Men. Born in Switzerland in 1878 of 
Protestant and peasant stock, Charles-Ferdinand Ramuz 
died in 1947. Except for the years between 1902 and 
1914, which were spent in Paris, Ramuz’s entire life was 
lived in Switzerland. He worked quietly and only gradu- 
ally gained fame and influence as a writer and thinker. 
The present volume is made up of chapters taken from 
three separate volumes: Besoin de Grandeur, Taille de 
!'‘Homme, and Questions. It is divided into four parts, 
“What Is Man,” “Man and Nature,” “Man and Labor,” 
and “What Is Life.” The first of these makes up almost 
half the book. 


In his search for a definition of man Ramuz shows himself 
to belong to the Christian tradition, and also, if a par- 
ticular expression of it is to be singled out, to be Augus- 
tinian in his thought and attitude. Thus he writes: 
“Man never has what he wants, because what he wants 
is everything. It was only in God that he could have 
everything” (p. 85). Again: “Can man exist without 
love? No doubt he can, for a time. But will he be able 
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to exist without love forever? Can man exist without wor- 
ship, without the belief in something or someone beyond 
himself? Can science alone fulfill all the needs of society? 
Can man live forever on one single plane, the plane of 
the world he knows?” (p. 208). 


In developing his basic thought Ramuz states innumerable 
truths in a fresh and effective way. “Man has ceased to 
be an artist; he has become a scientist. Science proceeds 
cumulatively by accretion, whereas art takes shape from 
within” (p. 76). He writes of “those who believed in 
‘progress’ now having to learn that any kind of progress 
cuts both ways, that this sword which they helped to 
sharpen has finally turned its blade against them” (p. 46). 
“Bourgeois atheism is based on tolerance . . . The bour- 
geois does not even believe strongly enough that he does 
not believe. For every religion or anti-religion projects 
the consequences of its principles into infinity; therefore, 
bourgeois tolerance finally results in nothing but con- 
fusion” (p. 94). Again: “For anyone can see that we—I 
mean the nations of the West—pay little heed to God. 
The Soviets, on the other hand, pay great heed to Him. 
They fight Him, they even fight His absence; in other 
words, they fight Him by fighting those who still believe 
in Him, and thus, in a way, keep Him alive” (p. 96). 


The three volumes from which What Is Man is drawn 
were written in the thirties and therefore before the entire 
malice of the Marxist doctrines and the full horror of 
communist practice had been demonstrated. It is per- 
haps for this reason that Ramuz makes the error of seeing 
more of a search for justice in communism and among 
communists than is really there. Himself an anti-com- 
munist, he makes the familiar error of drawing a parallel 
between religion, or more precisely the Catholic Church, 
and Russian theory and practice. His desire to make 
points sometimes betrays him, as when he says: “There 
are, for instance, these young Soviet girls falling through 
space with their parachutes, and they are exactly like 
the Christian virgins who went to meet the lions in the 
arena” (p. 88). Actually, the regimented heroism and 
the mass death demanded by the totalitarian states are 
far different from martyrdom in the strict sense. Ramuz 
is also confused with regard to the immanence and tran- 
scendence of God and His relation to nature (pp. 157-61). 


A prevalent dullness of sight and hearing is evidenced 


when Ramuz writes: “The sociologist builds on sociology, 
the political thinker on politics, the scientist on his sci- 


ence; but the theologian, who could say we build on God, 
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is silent. For no one builds on God (Who was the prin. 
cipal element in the periodic system because He was th: 
Principle), yet everyone ends by reaching God, or by a 
tempting to reach God” (p. 36). To say that no on 
builds on God is a strong statement to make in the face ¢ 
the worldwide activity of the Church: its schools, colleges 
and universities, its hospitals, orphanages, homes for the 
old, and refuges for the unfortunate of every condition, 
missionary work in every quarter of the globe, its constan: 
teaching and preaching in press and pulpit, its rigoroy 
moral code and practice, and its intense spiritual life jp 
churches, homes, and religious houses. To say that the 
theologian is silent is likewise a strong statement in ap 
age that has called forth some of the greatest of all theo 
logical works. For the papal encyclicals are theology of 
the very highest order. Moreover, they have been second. 
ed by notable pronouncements by Catholic bishops and 
other theologians throughout the world. It is part of the 
tragedy of our time that many men have obstinately 
refused to listen to the Church or to regard its deeds and 
that countless others are ignorant of how it works and 
of what it says. 


Aside from exceptions such as these, What Is Man is to 
be praised and recommended. Its author is both a sharp 
observer and a thinker who has reflected deeply upon 
what he has seen. He has put in an arresting way certain 
truths that are so familiar to some men as to be almos 
trite, while to others they are virtually unknown. Because 
of what he says and because of the manner in which he 
says it, it is hoped that Ramuz will find -in the 
English-speaking world a new audience that will read, 
mark, and inwardly digest his answer to a question that 
no man and no society can evade. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John K. Ryan, 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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